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so doing, to have tried to steal a march on its neighbours.

The headman, recognized by Government, is the person who
acts as go-between for strangers. At the time of our visit, he
was an obliging and intelligent man in the early thirties, who
had been to school in Gangtok and could speak, and even write >
a little English. As spokesman for his people, he always tried
to obtain for them the most advantageous terms; but he also
saw to it that his part of the bargain was faithfully carried
out.

One morning he presented himself at the rest-house and
asked to see the doctor. He wished to be overhauled, for he
was suffering from an annoying complaint, and another medical
man whom he had consulted had shown himself incapable of
prescribing a remedy. Whenever he drank a lot of brandy,
so he said, his eyes began to water; but the other doctor had
suggested nothing more helpful than that he should in future
abstain from taking brandy, an obviously impossible solution.
He hoped that Dr. Roaf would give him a medicine to stop
the flow of tears without interfering with other paramount
interests!

Above the village there stood a small monastery, of not more
than twenty lamas, which nevertheless had acquired consider-
able fame through its abbot, a most remarkable man, who
styled himself the Lachhen hermit. He occupied a thatched
cottage adjoining the temple and had gained his title by spend-
ing several years in meditation in mountain retreats. He was
considered to have advanced very far on the road to Buddha-
hood.

We naturally felt a wish to make his acquaintance, so we
sent word to ask leave to come and pay our respects. When
we arrived at the monastery, we were told to wait a few minutes
as the abbot was not quite ready to see us. While we stood
outside, several lamas rushed here and there in a feverish search
for five chairs, considered indispensable to the proper reception
of the party. After four stools had been carried into the
abbot's room, a fifth one, a wicker armchair, was produced;
but the door was too narrow to admit it. As the lamas
struggled to force it through the entrance, I tried in vain to
explain that so much trouble on our behalf was unnecessary.
When once a Tibetan has made up his mind that politeness
demands a certain course of action, no power on earth will